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Students Protest 
At Stovall’s Office 
Over Ballot Issue 

By GENE CLABES 
Kernel Managing Editor 

FRANKFORT— Nine placard carrying students marched into 

Secretary of State Thelma Stovall’s office today and charged her 

with attempting to hinder student voting in the Nov. 8 election. 

The protest was staged in,. , f . . .. r u 

i . i, e . , . lots, and of instructions tor ab- 

reply to Mrs. Stovall s claim ’ . c . c 

/ ., r, . cc. sent voters. The Secretary ot 

that the Governors office was . . .. . 



distributing invalid absentee bal- 
lot applications to college stu- 
dents. 

Citing Kentucky Revised 
Statue 126.220, Mrs. Stovall said 
the Secretary of State shall have 
prepared and printed an appro- 
priate number of forms for ap- 
plication for absentee voter’s bal- 
lots, and of instruction sheets 
for absent voters. 

“When I took the oath of 
office I swore to uphold these 
laws,” she said. “1 will not be 
responsible for breaking them.” 
KRS 125.220 states “The Sec- 
retary of State shall also cause 
to be prepared and printed an 
appropriate number of forms for 
application for absent voter’s bal- 

Asian Meet 
In Session 

From Combined DUpatches 

MANILA— President Johnson 
and leaders of six other nations 
fighting as allies in South Viet- 
nam began a conference Monday 
in Manila on the course of the 
war and the chances for peace. 

President Ferdinand E. Mar- 
cos of the Philippines, the desig- 
nated chairman of the two-day 
meeting, welcomed eight chiefs 
of state and heads of govern- 
ment. The countries represented 
at the conference are the Philip- 
pines, South Vietnam, South 
Korea, Thailand, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States. 

The conference calls for peace 
in Asia, not only through an 
end of fighting in Vietnam but 
also through economic develop- 
ment. 

Marcos appealed to the con- 
ferees to consider the situation 
in Vietnam and the basic causes 
of war throughout Asia. 



State shall furnish to each county 
court clerk, upon application, 
a sufficient number of inner en- 
velopes, application forms, and 
instructions.” 

“The revised statute clearly 
states that I shall furnish,” she 
said. “That doesn't mean that 
I may furnish.” 

She called Gov. Edward T. 
Breathitt’s move to get 30,000 
absentee ballots printed for cir- 
culation at the state colleges 
and universities “ridiculous.” 

“This is a federal election,” 
Mrs. Stovall said. ”1 guess the 
Governor’s office has forgotten 
that.” 

Dick Hite, chairman ofYoung 
Kentuckians for a Better Consti- 
tution, led the delegation repre- 
senting UK, the University of 
Louisville, and Kentucky South- 
ern. He asked Mrs. Stovall why 
she had waited until the last day 
before the ballot deadline, to 
say it was “illegal.” 

“I didn’t know that the Gov- 
ernor’s office had gotten the bal- 
lots printed until about 10,000 
of them were sent to my office 
by mistake,” she said. “That 
is when 1 checker! with a local 
attorney on the legality of the 
move. 

Mrs. Stovall said she talked 
with Joseph Leary, a Frankfort 
attorney, and he said the move 
was illegal. 

Hite pointed out that Attor- 
ney General Robert Matthews 
had ruled that the distribution 
by the Governor’s office was 
legal. 

“The way he has been hand- 
ing out his opinion lately 1 don’t 
have much respect for him," she 
said. “The attorney general’s 
opinion is only a starting point 
not an ending point. He hands 
down a decision and it is con- 
tested it can be brought before 
a court.” 
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The PR’s Crown Their Queen 



Ronda Foran, center, was crowned Queen of the 
Pershing Rifles at the group’s annual coronation 
ball Saturday night. Pat Todd, left, was the first 



attendant and Judy Hubner, right, was the second 
attendant. The music for the ball was provided 
by Dick Walker and the Four Sounds. 



Examining Trial Scheduled 
For Students In Marijuana Case 



By TERENCE HUNT 
Kernel Executive Editor 

Three University students 
who were arrested Sunday on 
charges of possessing marijuana 
waived formal arraignment today 
in Lexington Police Court. 

Police Judge Walter Tackett 
set Nov. 14 as the date for an 
examining trial for the three. 
They were expected to be re- 
leased on bond this afternoon. 

A brief incident followed the 
hearing when Roger Sledd, a 
Lexington attorney representing 
the students, asked Judge Tack- 
ett to prevent a Lexington news- 
man from taking pictures of the 
students. 

The judge said he was un- 
certain if he could issue such 
an order and he did not. 

Lexington Police Chief E. C. 
Hale said that the arrests were 
not connected with the current 
investigation of the use of hal- 
lucinogens by UK students. That 
investigation is being conducted 
by Lexington Police and federal 
Food and Drug officials, he said, 
and no arrests have resulted. 

Two of the students arrested, 
both males, were held overnight 
by police. They were Jay De- 
Chesere, 22, of 251 E. Third 



Street, a senior education major 
from Elizabethtown, and, Mi- 
chael Sweeney, 26, of Briar Hill 
Road, a graduate student and 
assistant from Anaheim, Calif. 

A coed, Diana Caw’en, 20. 
of 251 E. Third Street, a senior 
education major from West Vir- 
ginia, was released to Dean of 
Women Doris Seward about five 
hours after her arrest. Her bond 
had been set at $500, but she 
was released without payment 
by authority of Judge Pro Tern 
Leslie Morris. 

Sweeney had been charged 
with two counts of possession 
of marijuana and his bond was 
set at a total of 1,500. Bond for 
DeChesere, charger! with one 
count, was $1,000. 

The three students were 
charged with possessing the drug 
last Aug. 5. Asked about delay 
in arrests, Lexington Police Chief 
E. C. Hale would only say the 
arrests were made within the 
statutes of limitation. 

Hale said today the three 
arrests resulted from a “separate 
investigation" instigated two 
months ago by city and state 
officials. This investigation re- 
sulted from “rumors and whis- 



6 Terrible Economics , 9 Ezell Says 
Of Proposed Coldstream Stadium 



University Trustee Sam Ezelle today said versity where proposed academic buildings 
it would be “terrible economics” to move could be placed just as well as on the 
the present football stadium and added that stadium site. 

the Board would probably take no further He added that if the stadium is razed, 
action on the matter. ”1 think the Coliseum will be next. I'm 

Ezelle told the Kernel in a telephone opposing to move either.” 
interview Monday that the University should “When 1 made a study of other avail- 
not be considering spending “five or six able areas, transportation, available property 
million dollars to move the stadium when in the UK area together with the fact that 
ve don’t have adequate dormitory space our housing problems are not yet solved, 
for students.’ it’s rather embarrassing to put students in 

One of the Board’s most colorful and motels and consider spending six million 
outspoken Trustees, Ezelle cited the ex- dollars on a stadium;” he reiterated, 
pense of a “tremendous wrecking job” to Approximately 750 female students had 
remove the present stadium and the cost to be housed in Lexington hotels and motels 
of building a new structure to be used and the Medical (’enter when new dor mi - 
“five or six times a year” as reasons for tories were not completed on schedule this 
retaining the present stadium. semester. 

Explaining that he hail studied proper- Ezelle quipped that this is no longer 
ties surrounding the University, Ezelle said a problem since the University simply bought 
there is plenty of property east of the Uni- the motels. (The executive conuuittee of the 



board approved Friday plans for buying 
the (Center and Town House motels.) 

“There’s still the question of how you’re 
going to get all these freshmen and sopho- 
mores out there (if the stadium is moved 
to the Coldstream site).” 

“The stadium is primarily there for the 
students and the freshmen anil sophomores 
that can't have cars. It’s something to con- 
sider,” he added. 

Regarding the traffic problems around 
the stadium, Ezelle stated he "believes” 
the city can handle the traffic better than 
it could be handled out on the highway. 

Asked if he felt the Board would allow 
the stadium issue to die down, he said. “1 
suppose we would forget about building 
the stadium out there. Frankly 1 think it’s 
dead.” 

“1 would hope the majority of the board 
would share my opinion. ” 



pers of pot parties,” the chief 
said. 

The w-arrants for arrest were 
signet! by Richard Weissenger, 
a state police investigator. Weis- 
senger is the same agent who, 
with Lexington Police help, 
charged about 12 people in Lex- 
ington on narcotic charges this 
summer. Hale said. Noneof these 
were UK students. 

University officials have de- 
clined comment on the arrests. 
Asked why the male students 
were not released to his office, 
and if they would be represent ed 
by University counsel, Dean of 
Men Jack Hall said “I am not 
in a jxrsition to comment.” 

Dr. Clenwood Creech, who 
made the first University “policy 
statement” concerning a drug 
investigation, said, “I have no 
comment on it. When we have 
something to say, we ll say it. 

Agent Found 
Limited Use 
Of Drugs 

If hallucinogenic drugs are 
being used on the campus, it 
is being done only by a very 
small minority, an agent for the 
U.S. Bureau of Drug Abuse Con- 
trol said here this weekend. 

Lawrence Strickler, who spent 
part of last week here investi- 
gating reports of mescaline and 
LSD use on campus, said that 
he was ‘sure LSD or mescaline 
would find a market at the Uni- 
versity.” 

But, he added, “so far, all 
we have is an investigation into 
some allegations.” 

1 must say 1 was amazed 
by the lack of the use of hal- 
lucinogenic drugs at Kentucky,” 
he said. 1 don t believe there 
is any great usage there. But 
1 ilon t know it there are going 
to be any anests.” 

Strickler said it would beeas> 
for out-of-state students to bring 
the drugs to UK. 

lhere hail been reports that 
some students had contacts as 
tar away as California and that 
they were supplying some UK 
students with the drugs. 
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Debates Planned 



A panel discussion-debate on the proposed new constitution 
sponsored by four Fayette county organizations will beheld tonight 
in Memorial Hall. 

Arguing in favor of the pro- 
posed revision will be Paul 
Oberst, acting dean of the College 
of Law; Prof. Dee Akers, a Uni- 
versity of Louisville law professor 



Taking the opposing view will 
be Kenneth Vanlandingham, a 
UK political science professor; 
Lester Bums, Commonwealth At- 
torney from Jackson, Leslie, and 



of preventing the disease. 

To improve education on al- 
coholism throughout the country 
will be one of the first steps. 
Much material is available today, 
but a lot of it is bad, said Dr. 
Milton Silverman, who will co- 
ordinate the new program. 

Silverman is assistant of the 
assistant secretary of HEW for 
health and scientific affairs. 

The new program will try 
to present a clean, objective, 
scientific story on alcoholism, 
he said. 



actual combat circumstances. Student Center Board is spon- 
The sketches exhibited were sorin « tlie exhibit which will 
done with nvlon Doint oen on b ,s t until \ov. 6. Caller} hours 
newsprint for his book, “The are from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Mon- 
First Three Years”, a pictorial day through Friday. 



A UK political scientist. Dr. 
David Booth, will discuss the 
United Nations with emphasis 
on the admission ot Bed China 



of Mrs. Ben Levy, 1114 East 
Cooper Drive. It is the regular 
October meeting of the Sister- 
hood of Ohavay Zion Synagogue. 



The Horticulture Club will 
meet at 7 p.m. Tuesday in Room 
N-12 of the Agriculture Science 
Building. 



An informal freshman chem- 
istr> help session sponsored by 
Alpha Chi Sigma Professional 
Chemisti) Fraternity will beheld 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday in Boom 148 
of the Chemistry-Physics Build- 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 40506. Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Published five times weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, Nick Pope, 
chairman, and Patricia Ann Nicktll, 
secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894, be- 
came the Record in 1900, and the Idea 
in 1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 



Air Force Officer Qualifica- 
tion Testing w ill be held in the 
Euclid Ave. Building Auditorium 
at 3 p.m. Oct. 24, 23, 26. Stu- 
dents interested in the Air Force 
ROTO program should attend 



Applications are now being 
taken to Off Campus Student 
Association Legislative Council 
and Executive Committee in Bin. 
107 Student Center from u •» "" 
till 1 p.m. until Nov. 7. All off 
campus students are invited to 
apply. 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail — $8.00 
Per copy, from files — $.10 



KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor, Executive Editor, Managing 

Editor 2320 

News Desk, Sports, Women's Editor, 

Socials 2321 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2319 
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“A RESPONSIBILITY TO PASSON WHAT WE HAVE SEEN . . 

Capt. Channon' s Exhibit 
Of Vietnam Art Open 



“For those of us who hav 
and professional responsibility 
and done." 

This is the feeling of Capt. 
James B. Channon whose dis- 
play in the Student Center Art 
Gallery is a tangible product 
of his one year tout of duty 
in Vietnam. 

Capt. Channon, ROTC in- 
structor at the University, served 
as a rifle platoon leader for seven 
months and the Brigade infor- 
mation officer for five months 
while in Vietnam. 

With the exception of his large 
oil illustrations on Masonite, all 
of his works were created under 



e been there remains a personal 
to pass on what we have seen 

history of the 173 Airborne Brig- 
ade in Vietnam. The proofs of 
his book are displayed on the 
gallery panels. 

The tribal tools, cloth and 
weapons were collected by Capt. 
Channon in the Montagnard area 
of the highlands, and the Viet- 
cong equipment was captured 
by his unit in the vicinity of 
Da Nang. 

Capt. Channon, a 1962 UK 
fine arts graduate, was also a 
cartoonist for the Kernel at one 
time. 

Thp Art Committee of the 



and member ot the LHA and 
Samuel Rosenstein, a Louisville 
lawyer. 

UK Professor 
Asked To Head 
Alcohol Group 

Special To The Kernel 

WASHINGTON -A Univer- 
sity behavioral science profes- 
sor— Dr. Robert Straus — has 
been named by President John- 
son to head a new 18-member 
National Advisory Committee on 
Alcoholism. 

John W. Gardner, secretary 
of health, education and welfare 
last week announced the major 
federal program of research, edu- 
cation, and professional training 
to combat alcoholism. 

It will include representatives 
of medicine, social work, labor, 
industry, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, education, law, and civic 
organizations concerned with al- 
coholism. 

Gardner said the program had 
two prime objectives — to make 
available the best treatment and 
rehabilitation services to the four 
million or more alcoholics in the 
United States, and, in the long 
run, to improve treatment tech- 
niques and find effective ways 



L.iay VAtunues; Mimjcny r»i,uv. 
son, a Lexington lawyer. 

Another Lexington attorney, 
Rufus Lisle, will moderate the 
discussion, which starts at 8 p.m. 
and is open to the public. 

The Fayette County League 
of Women Voters, Central Ken- 
tucky Civil Liberties Union, the 
Fayette County PTA Council, 
and the Fayette County Educa- 
tion Association are sponsors. 

On Tuesday, Louisville at- 
torney Freeman V. Blackwell will 
debate Constitutional Revision 
Assembly delegate Edward F. 
Pritchard about adoption of the 
proposed constitution. 

Blackwell is a member of the 
Committee To Save Our Con- 
stitution, an organization oppos- 
ing passage of the revision. 

Pritchard, a Frankfort at- 
torney, was a key figure in the 
CRA. 

The debate is sponsored by the 
Kentucky Political Union and 
will be held in the Law School 
Courtroom. The debate will be 
evaluated by audience vote, and 
the results will be released. 

Students speaking will be Eric 
Karnes, Winston Miller, Al 
Young, and Phillip Patton. Pat- 
ton is chairman of Students for 
a Better Constitution. 



Carlos Montoya 

Montoya Will Appear 
With Orchestra Friday 

A limiter! number of tickets 
are available to University stu- 
dents for the Friday night per- 
formance of the Lexington Phil- 
harmonic. 

Carlos Montoya will make an 
appearance with the orchestra 
during the 8 p.m. concert which 
will be in Memorial Hall. 

Regular reserved seatsmaybe 
purchased by UK students for 
$7.50 to $10 for the entire season. 
These prices represent a $5 dis- 
count for students who present 
their ID cards when purchasing 
their tickets. 

For further ticket information 
call 252-4358 or write Lexington 
Box 838. 
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U.N. Is A Troubled 21, 
Vandenbosch Tells (dub 



most important function. Dr. 
Vandenbosch said, though 
"clauses in t he charter dealing 
with economic and social wel- 
fare, progress for underdeveloped 
countries, are probably more im- 
portant in the long run. " 

"If peace is to be maintained, 
it will have to be done by the 
great powers — only they can af- 
ford and thus have the armed 
forces with which to do it." 
he said. "If military power were 
distributed equally (among na- 
tions), would this be better. J I 
don’t know." And Dr. Vanden- 
bosch punctuated this remark, 
as several others, "This is a 
chaotic world. I'll tell you." 



The United nations is indis- 
pensable. 

But like many a youth on his 
21st birthday, it is in crisis, Dr. 
Amry Vandenbosch, a member of 
the U.S. delegation for writing 
the U.N. charter, told an audi- 
ence Friday. 

"Having come through this 
crisis, the U.N. will gradually 
build up strength," the former 
direetor of the Patterson School 
of Diplomacy said he felt. "If 
the U.N. hasn’t a great future, 
I'm afraid mankind doesn’t either. 
And if it does, it will have to 
be because the United Nations 
performed a marvelous work and 
became indispensable to this 
world." 

"A great success," the U.N. 
nontheless hasn’t lived up to the 
expectations of a large number 
of people "who expect too much , 
the professor emeritus said. "But 
it's possible to say if there had 



been no U.N. we'd be in World 
War III now. It s a big ‘iffy’ 
question, but I think one could 
make a good case for it." 

Asked whether bethought Bed 
China would be admitted to the 
U.N., Dr. Vandenbosch said he 
found the question "academic." 
Besides the United States’ un- 
willingness to see Nationalist 
China unseated, "the little count- 
ries are not going to vote For- 
mosa out and let big China’ 
come in," he said. 



All tor recognizing Bed 
China, seating her and letting 
the chips fall where they may," 
Dr. Vandenbosch wondered 
"what more could we ask" than 
a "big fight in the U.N. before 
the w hole world" between Bussia 
and China, which he thought 
would follow if Bed China were 
admitted. 

Responding to another ques- 
tion, Dr. Vandenbosch said he 
thought "in the end" the U.N. 
would be brought into the Viet- 
nam war. It will not be possible 
until the powers "reach some- 
thing like common ground and 
can sit down at the table to- 
gether,” he said. 

Keeping peace is the U.N.’s 



KATS— That personal ad for a date 
to the game brought 20 phone calls. 

KITTENS — Maybe she got her man. 

WHO NEEDS A COMPUTED When 
a $1.00 personal ad will do? 



DR. AMRY VANDENBOSCH ADDRESSES COSMOPOLITAN 

CLUB 



Bonn Journalist Provides 
Look At Wall’s Two Sides 



241 SOUTHLAND Dr 277-8121 



said that a Wall would not be 
built because the stones were 
needed to build houses. 

When the Wall was built, the 
Communists had a detailed plan 
of action in case the West des- 
troyed it, Wolfman said. They 
were to rebuild it a few feet 
inside of the original position so 
that in order to tear it down 
again Western soldiers would 
have to go on East German land, 
which was a violation of the 
treaty, Wolfman said. 



A West German journalist who 
once was an East German Com- 
munist talked about the Berlin 
Wall Friday to a journalism class. 

Alfred Wolfman, a Bonn cor- 
respondent for an Israeli news- 
paper, said he had a unique per- 
spective on the Wall — having 
lived on both sides of the Ger- 
man border. 

Wolfman was born in Ger- 
many, but because he was a 
Jew he left during World War 
II to find a "healthier climate." 
He returned after the war and 
became a Communist in East 
Berlin. 

There he served as a com- 
mentator with an East German 
broadcasting station. 

Wolfman said he gave up Com- 
munism because he became dis- 
illusioned. Under Communism he 
thought he could "liberate the 
workers and peasants." After 
talking to them how ever, he found 
that the ones he wanted to lib- 
erate were the ones who felt 
strongest against the system. 
Then, he said he got a "po- 
litical stomach ache." 

Since the West had "a little 
of what he believed in," he and 
his wife left everything behind 
one day and rode a subway train 
into West Berlin (This was before 
the wall was built). 

"You had to be willing to 
leave everything, he said, "be- 
cause even a small paper bag 
would make you suspicious-look- 
ing." 

The East Germans were dis- 
turbed by his departure and have 
tried to lure his wife back so he 



would be forced to follow, Wolf- 
man said. 

"They called telling her they 
had some checks for work I had 
done (which actually I hadn’t) 
and that she could come pick 
them up,” he continued. Wolf- 
man believed that if she had gone, 
she would have been held until 
he returned there. 

Talking in a thick German 
accent, he began his talk briefly 
discussing Berlin’s history. 

He said that since its division 
between the Western and Com- 
munist powers. West Berlin has 
been a disturbing influenceon the 
eastern side. The reasons for this 
were, he said, a better standard 
of living in the West, and there 
w'as free access to the airways 
in the West. 

"The Communists couldn’t 
build up what they wanted be- 
cause the Western influence was 
always there, Wolfman said. 

During the period from 1945 
to 1961, three million out of 90 
million fled to the West, he said. 
Most of them were skilled laborers 
and peasants, the ones he wanted 
to free under Communism. 

When Khrushchev signed a 
treaty with East Germany in 1958, 
he began demanding that all of 
Berlin belonged to EastCermany. 

Wolfman said that Khrushchev 
tried again and again to get 
Berlin for the East. 

Wolfman believes that prior 
to the building of the Wall, East 
German officials had no know- 
ledge of it, because just two 
months before its erection, one 
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Almost Engaged? 



She'll Love this Pre-engagement ring 



Last Day For 
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If you are not quite ready to be 
engaged — this is the perfect ring 
to tell her she "belongs" . . . 

14k. gold setting. CL 00 
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PORTRAITS IS THIS 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 



Under 21? Your Account is Invited 



SCHEDULE YOURS NOW! 

2nd Floor Journalism Bldg., Ext. 2825 



PJS. We ll give Your 25.00 
back when you select her 
engagement ring. 



Lexington — Downtown, Main & Lime; Eastland Shopping 
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Assorted Summits 



An Intolerable Situation 



munity. And at this point, in- 
tolerable, indeed impossible, to be 
maintained at a University which 
has set its goal within the front 
ranks of American education. 

There are those who will write 
off such criticism as raucous pro- 
tests from inexperienced and misty- 
eyed idealists. But fact will not 
bear them out. Realization, if not 
criticism, has come from all corners. 
And if the academic dream behind 
the criticism is unsubstantial and 
misty, then in fact is the goal of 
a great university in Kentucky fu- 
tile and without foundation. 

Acting Law Dean Paul Oberst 
and others of the faculty have, 
spoken of an attitude of compro- 
mise among Southern universities, 
as one man put it, a “let s keep 
everything pleasant" outlook. If 
the attitude does exist as one AAUP 
writer claims and as some UK 
faculty also claim, then it is high 
time the University left the fold 
of this Southern flock. 

A belief in hearty dialogue, 
furious debate, and vigorous con- 
frontations of conflicting ideas and 
viewpoints is, as we have stated 
before, the essence of a Univer- 
The situation and the attitude sity. Absence of this dialogue will 
are both intolerable. pull down a university — be it great 

They are intolerable to any stu- or treading after the great. We 
dent who has come to the Uni- have seen what happened once 
versity for an education; intoler- before w’hen the right of academic 
able to any faculty member who dialogue was snapped away and 
has instilled in himself any love the University’s first Senate was 
or conception of an academic com- abolished. UK has not yet recovered 

from that action. 

If there is to be a recovery, it 
UR J must come quickly, far morequick- 

I Xl v y ly than we could have expected 

A ' 4 20 years ago. For only immediate 

involvement throughout the Uni- 
t r versity faculty can hold the assets 

1 already earned or meet the chal- 
ks. - Ar lenges so often proclaimed in the 

▼k. ^ \ institution’s “second century.” 



Charges and criticism have been 
made that the University Faculty 
Senate is not only uninformed but 
never organized to do its business. 
These attacks are not made by 
outsiders or fringe members of the 
Senate: they come from men w’ho 
are now leaders and who have 
been faculty leaders, some of them 
for more than 25 years. 

Essentially, what these faculty 
members say is that the Senate 
has failed roughly for a quarter 
century to become the hotbed of 
debate and discussion on educa- 
tional issues and policy that its 
position in the University demands. 
Blame — though at this point of 
little real importance— can be 
traced to a half-dozen sources: 
ineffectual Senate organization, 
lack of emphasis on academic is- 
sues, administrative pressure, an 
overall atmosphere of non-debate— 
and on and on. But the real reason — 
not the blame — must and does re- 
turn to the laps of the Univer- 
sity’s entire faculty where the re- 
sponsibility for hard deliberation 
and open confrontation of ideas 
has been left to a scattered hand- 



Letters To The Editor 



Incredible Bells 



the game and were honored at a 
reception afterward. 

They were served a country 
breakfast Sunday morning and went 
home full and happy. 

Donna Dietrich 
Social Chairman 
Alpha Gamma Delta 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Does it not seem incredible 
that in an age of such refined 
technology the class bells at the 
University functon only sporadi- 
cally; ring, if at all, on the summer 
schedule for a few weeks each 
fall; and cease operating entirely 
every time it rains? 

Thomas G. Roberts 
Associate Professor , 
Geology Department 



New Hope For Addict 



Both the narcotics addict and City could be traced to narcotics 
society have cause for new hope, addiction. 

Congress has passed a bill pro- 
viding treatment and rehabilita- 
tion as alternatives to prison sen- 
tences for addicts. The trial judge’s 
discretion is determinative. Califor- 
nia and New’ York, where the prob- 
lem has been severe, have adopted 
similar legislation. 

In the past, addicts have typi- 
cally been considered incuiable 
and simply confined as criminal 
offenders. Upon their release from 
prison more than 90 percent of 
them returned to their addiction 
in less than a year’s time. And, 
commonly, they also returned to 
a life of crime to support their 
habit. Experts testified before a 
congressional committee that half 
the crimes committed in New York 



Whistle It 



It is not the purpose ot this 
letter to engage in scholarly dis- 
course. It is rather to be taken 
as a heuristic device . .. or di- 
dactic, as it were. It is to sug- 
gest the following empirical assess- 
ment for the consideration of your 
readers: “B. Washburn is a ‘Dum- 
dum,’ ” “B. Washburn is a ‘Dum- 
dum, B. Washburn is a Dpm- 

dum’ ”... Say it over to your- 
self a few times, think about it, 
whistle it in the shower . . . Well? 
Q.E.D. 

Walter Brown 
A fir S Senior 
Robert Fleishman 
A & S Senior 
Michael Urquhart 
A & S Senior 



Sensible Coverage 

The President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Building and Campus De- 
velopment has asked me to extend 
our thanks to the staff of the Ker- 
nel for your generous and sensible 
coverage of Planning Week. 

We were all especially pleased 
and grateful for the important play 
you gave to the stories on Planning 
Week and for your more than gen- 
erous follow up coverage. 

Once again our thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

W. F. Axton 
Assistant Professor of English 



Pilot projects suggest that per- 
manent rehabilitation is possible 
in a surprisingly large number of 
cases. If the treatment does work 
as expected, this new legislation 
should do much to help reduce 
crime in the streets and to re- 
habilitate tragically wasted lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 



Not The First 

I would like to inform the author 
of the article on the ZTA “Dad’s 
Weekend” (Oct. 13) that the Zeta’s 
are not the first sorority on campus 
to initiate this type of program. 

The week-end of Oct. 8th, Alpha 
Gamma Delta entertained their 
fathers for the seventh year in a 
row. The girls moved out of the 
house on Saturday. The fathers 
arrived in the afternoon, were enter- 
tained at a buffet before going to 
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An Intolerable Situation 



Charges and criticism have been 
made that the University Faculty 
Senate is not only uninformed but 
never organized to do its business. 
These attacks are not made by 
outsiders or fringe members of the 
Senate: they come from men who 
are now leaders and who have 
been faculty leaders, some of them 
for more than 25 years. 

Essentially, what these faculty 
members say is that the Senate 
has failed roughly for a quarter 
century to become the hotbed of 
debate and discussion on educa- 
tional issues and policy that its 
position in the University demands. 
Blame — though at this point of 
little real importance — can be 
traced to a half-dozen sources: 
ineffectual Senate organization, 
lack of emphasis on academic is- 
sues, administrative pressure, an 
overall atmosphere of non-debate — 
and on and on. But the real reason — 
not the blame — must and does re- 
turn to the laps of the Univer- 
sity’s entire faculty where the re- 
sponsibility for hard deliberation 
and open confrontation of ideas 
has been left to a scattered hand- 
ful. 

The situation and the attitude 
are both intolerable. 

They are intolerable to any stu- 
dent who has come to the Uni- 
versity for an education; intoler- 
able to any faculty member who 
has instilled in himself any love 
or conception of an academic com- 




New Hope 

Both the narcotics addict and 
society have cause for new hope. 
Congress has passed a bill pro- 
viding treatment and rehabilita- 
tion as alternatives to prison sen- 
tences for addicts. The trial judge’s 
discretion is determinative. Califor- 
nia and New’ York, where the prob- 
lem has been severe, have adopted 
similar legislation. 

In the past, addicts have typi- 
cally been considered incurable 
and simply confined as criminal 
offenders. Upon their release from 
prison more than 90 percent of 
them returned to their addiction 
in less than a year’s time. And, 
commonly, they also returned to 
a life of crime to support their 
habit. Experts testified before a 
congressional committee that half 
the crimes committed in New York 



munity. And at this point, in- 
tolerable, indeed impossible, to be 
maintained at a University which 
has set its goal within the front 
ranks of American education. 

There are those who will write 
off such criticism as raucous pro- 
tests from inexperienced and misty- 
eyed idealists. But fact will not 
bear them out. Bealization, if not 
criticism, has come from all corners. 
And if the academic dream behind 
the criticism is unsubstantial and 
misty, then in fact is the goal of 
a great university in Kentucky fu- 
tile and without foundation. 

Acting Law Dean Paul Oberst 
and others of the faculty have, 
spoken of an attitude of compro- 
mise among Southern universities, 
as one man put it, a “let’s keep 
everything pleasant” outlook. If 
the attitude does exist as one AAUP 
writer claims and as some UK 
faculty also claim, then it is high 
time the University left the fold 
of this Southern flock. 

A belief in hearty dialogue, 
furious debate, and vigorous con- 
frontations of conflicting ideas and 
viewpoints is, as w r e have stated 
before, the essence of a Univer- 
sity. Absence of this dialogue will 
pull down a university — be it great 
or treading after the great. We 
have seen what happened once 
before when the right of academic 
dialogue was snapped away and 
the University’s first Senate was 
abolished UK has not yet recovered 
from that action. 

If there is to be a recovery, it 
must come quickly, far more quick- 
ly than we could have expected 
20 years ago. For only immediate 
involvement throughout the Uni- 
versity faculty can hold the assets 
already earned or meet the chal- 
lenges so often proclaimed in the 
institution’s “second century.” 

For Addicts 

City could be traced to narcotics 
addiction. 

The federal bill allows those 
charged with nonviolent crimes 
to seek treatment before standing 
trial. Others, following trial and 
conviction, can be sentenced to 
institutions for long-term treat- 
ment. In addition, there are pro- 
visions for continued care and 
supervision after release. 

Pilot projects suggest that per- 
manent rehabilitation is possible 
in a surprisingly large number of 
cases. If the treatment does work 
as expected, this new legislation 
should do much to help reduce 
crime in the streets and to re- 
habilitate tragically wasted lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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Incredible Bells 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Does it not seem incredible 
that in an age of such refined 
technology the class bells at the 
University functon only sporadi- 
cally; ring, if at all, on the summer 
schedule for a few weeks each 
fall; and cease operating entirely 
every time it rains? 

Thomas G. Roberts 
Associate Professor, 
Geology Department 

Sensible Coverage 

The President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Building and Campus De- 
velopment has asked me to extend 
our thanks to the staff of the Ker- 
nel for your generous and sensible 
coverage of Planning Week. 

We were all especially pleased 
and grateful for the important play 
you gave to the stories on Planning 
Week and for your more than gen- 
erous follow up coverage. 

Once again our thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

W. F. Axton 
Assistant Professor of English 

Not The First 

I would like to inform the author 
of the article on the ZTA “Dad’s 
Weekend” (Oct. 13) that the Zeta’s 
are not the first sorority on campus 
to initiate this type of piogram. 

The week-end of Oct. 8th, Alpha 
Gamma Delta entertained their 
fathers for the seventh year in a 
row. The girls moved out of the 
house on Saturday. The fathers 
arrived in the afternoon, were enter- 
tained at a buffet before going to 



the game and were honored at a 
reception afterward. 

They were served a country 
breakfast Sunday morning and went 
home full and happy. 

Donna Dietrich 
Social Chairman 
Alpha Gamma Delta 

Whistle It 

It is not the purpose of this 
letter to engage in scholarly dis- 
course. It is rather to be taken 
as a heuristic device . .. or di- 
dactic, as it were. It is to sug- 
gest the following empirical assess- 
ment for the consideration of your 
readers: “B. Washburn is a ‘Dum- 
dum,’ ” “B. Washburn is a ‘Dum- 
dum, B. Washburn is a ‘Dum- 

dum’ ”... Say it over to your- 
self a few times, think about it, 
whistle it in the shower . . . Well? 
Q.E.D. 

Walter Brown 
A & S Senior 
Robert Fleishman 
A & S Senior 
Michael Urquhart 
A & S Senior 
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Child Of Leary 



I ‘Mill - '» 



By BOB EWECEN 

The CollecUte Pret* Service 

I he life of a college genera- 
tion is of short and indeterminate 
length. 

Two or three years sees a 
majority turnover. By its very 
temporary nature, the tone of 
a college generation is subject 
to swift and radical change. Such 
a change may be occurring to- 
day. 

The college students from the 
twilight of the Eisenhower years 
through the New Frontier on 
up to about 1965 were very much 
the children of Kennedy. Regard- 
less of their particular philoso- 
phical orientation, they sought 
improvement in man’s condition 
through governmental change 
and public action. 

Naturally, the bulk of stu- 
dents never became massively 
involved. But what Clark Kerr 
termed the small creative minor- 
ity of leadership which sets the 
tone of each generation found 
an outlet for its aspirations in 
public affairs. 

Now the tone seems to be 
changing, from outward orienta- 
tion to inward orientation. The 
students who fueled the great 
civil rights movement, the peace 
movement, the student-rights 
movements and the other great 
student efforts of the last few 
years seem to be disappearing, 
growing inactive, or losing in- 
fluence. Their replacements are 
inwardly oriented, not outward- 
ly. They seek outlets for their 
dreams in personal exploration 
rather than public involvement. 
The children of Kennedy are 
giving way to the children of 
Leary. 

There are many possible rea- 
sons for this change. Many of 
the thrilling dreams of the past 
few years are today destroyed 
or mired down. The civil rights 
movement is bogged down amidst 
a primordial swamp of “Black 
Power’’ demagogues and the old 
“White Power’’ cretins. The goal 
of racial harmony and human 
progress looks further away now 
than it did in the fifties. 

The peace movement is suf- 
fering a land of emotional paraly- 
sis. Regardless of the petitions, 
teach-ins, demonstrations and 
political work, the war continues 
to grow ever larger and more 
brutal. The fire is feeding its 
own draft, the war is creating 
a warhawk spirit that strangles 
any rational arguments for peace. 
It is as if the war is obeying 



the old Russian maxim that when 
enough men arc armed “the guns 
begin to speak of their own ac 
cord.” 

The Great Society programs, 
which once offered a new out- 
let to idealism, are now waylaid 
by the demands of the military 
machine and bogged down in 
gutter politics. 

I he draft hangs over students’ 
heads as the “third inevitable’’ 
and it now seems impossible to 
many students to plan their own 
lives or contribute meaningfully 
to human welfare. 

Perhaps these factors are the 
social backdrop which is pro- 
ducing the children of I^eary. 
If it seems impossible to find 
a better life through outward, 
socially directed action, per- 
haps students feel the only al- 
ternative is to withdraw and find 
Valhalla within their own inner 
self with the help of a sugar 
cube. 

This, of course, is the other 
factor, the spread of LSD. Simple* 
to manufacture, impossible to 
detect within the human system, 
LSD offers the way to an inter- 
nal paradise for the children of 
Leary. 

The web of laws slowly be- 
ginning to surround LSD may 
simply be another “noble ex- 
periment” with even less chance 
of success. 

Prohibition failed against al- 
cohol, which is incredibly easier 
to find. A quart of John Barley- 
corn can stone two men. A quart 
of “acid” can stone a major 
city. Even marijuana, far weak- 
er than LSD and probably less 
harmful than alcohol, is simple 
to control compared to LSD. 

So the children of Leary can 
confidently expect to have at 
least the back door of their para- 
dise ajar if they wish to enter. 
The question is then, will they 
enter, in what numbers, and what 
will happen to society as a re- 
sult. 

The most dangerous thing 
about LSD is that the intense 
personal expansion and discovery, 
it produces seem to dull interest 
in the outside world. The children 
•of Kennedy, anxious to remake 
a nation, carefully planned their 
tactics, chose their issues and to* 
a degree played the game of 
realpolitik with its inevitable 
overtones of public relations and 
subtle compromise. , 

The children of l^eary merely 
state their own summum bonum 
to the world, scorn anyone who 
remains “straight” and regard 
the necessary alliances and com- 
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promises of politics as “ selling 
out." Above all, the children of 
Kennedy sought to communicate. 
The children of Leary wish only 
to proclaim their own reality 
and care little if they are under- 
stood by those who have never 
shared their religious experience. 

The children of Kennedy have 
not yet departed. But if this is 
indeed a transitional stage they 
may walk beside the children of 



Leary for some time to comr. 
Yet inevitably their paths must 
someday diverge. 

An inner Camelot does not 
•wipe out a Watts. A week-end 
trip” does not erase poverty. 
The road to a private paradise 
and a public New Frontier can- 
not always coincide. 

The motto of the children of 
Kennedy was, “Ask not what 
you country can do for you. 



ask what you can do for your 
country.” The slogan of the 
children of I^ary is simply. Ask 
only what you can do for your 
senses 

I he two standards are in deep 
conflict, and both are beamed 
at the college generation. The 
one accepter! by this generation 
may well set the tone of Ameri- 
can life for decades to come. 



Demand For Human Qualities 



By ED SCHWARTZ 

The Collegia te Prew Service 

“Back to school” magazine 
articles do not generally produce 
significant insights into contem- 
porary education, but this year’s 
Newsweek contribution may be 
something of an exception. 

Referring to an almost, “psy- 
chedelic” temperament on col- 
lege campuses this fall, the ar- 
ticle cites a new wave of intro- 
spection, reminiscent of the 
apathy of the ‘50s. What began 
as a burst of energetic progres- 
sivism in 1963 and 1964, is ending 
as an acute melancholia in 1966. 
Even the peace marchers are be- 
ginning to wonder. 

There’s a certain truth to these 
observations. One could detect 
the spirit at virtually every stu- 
dent gathering of the late sum- 
mer. The NSA National Student 
Congress was considerably less 
volatile than those of recent 
years; there was more sullenness 
than fervor. Reports from the an- 
nual gathering of the Students 
for a Democratic Society empha- 
sized a growing feeling of frusta- 
tion, even despair. 

Four separate workshops of 
the United States Youth Coun- 
cil— an inter-organizational con- 
federation of religious, political, 
and service groups — ended up 
asking what they were doing 
there at all. Young Americans 
for Freedom dropped its Political 
Action Committee, deciding to 
focus on high school recruitment. 

The same spirit permeates the 
campus itself. To be sure, there 
is an unparalled interest in edu- 
cational reform and spurts of 
life from former coldbeds of si- 
lence. Nonetheless, the idea 
which seems to intrigue students 
the most is that of the “T- 
Group” — Sensitivity Training 
Sessions which involve explora- 
tion into the innermost thoughts 
and feeling of the participants. 
And the brooding has developed 
its morbid side — Moderator mag- 
azine predicts 1,000 student sui- 
cides this year. 

The Moderator story, unfortu- 
nately , was more descriptive than 
analytical — kind of a guided tour 
of campus psychoses. One quo- 
tation from a report on the NSA 
Student Stress Conference last 
year, however, focuses on a cen- 
tral part of the problem: “Our 
solution is to inject into the 
system more human qualities. 



the most obvious of which is 
emotion . . .” Why load us with 
superficial principles and ideals, 
obviously less important than a 
$14,000-a-year job and tenure? 
“We want ideas that are worth 
some passion.” 

Feelings— that’s the key. The 
present generation of students 
wants to feel. Furthermore, they 
are attempting to do so in a 
culture which makes the exer- 
cise of emotion extremely diffi- 
cult. Hence, the transition from 
politics to psychology cannot be 
considered a “new” trend. It 
is, rather, a new phase in a 
general pattern of development 
on the campus of the ‘60s. 

Ed Friedenberg’s “Coming of 
Age In America” documents 
many reasons why, in terms of 
their high school experience, col- 
lege students might seek, or 
avoid, overt expression of emo- 
tion. The high school, he finds, 
is “like a bad book: sentimen- 
tal, extrinsically motivated, and 
intellectually dishonest.” The 
poor are told to shut up — they’re 
“uncouth; the rich are told 
to pipe down — t hey ’ re “ spoiled; 
the middle class is told to “be 
reasonable;” “be mature;” “be 
a gentleman;” “be quiet.” 

When the admonitions are 
reinforced by the good old “com- 
petitive spirit,” and an elaborate 
structure of rules, they serve to 
stifle openness of any kind. 
“What comes out,” Friedenberg 
observes, “is uniform, bland and 
creamy, yet retains, in a form 
difficult to detect, all the hostile 
or toxic ingredients of the orig- 
inal mixture.” 



The “original mixture,” was 
stirred up a bit in the early 
“60s. Needless to say, Kennedy 
was a major factor in legitima- 
tizing the passions of youth. The 
Civil Rights Movement played 
a large part — demonstrating, as 
it did, the results of our indif- 
ference to a large segment of the 
population. The opportunity for 
direct involvement provider! 
added impetus. Students were 
allowed to feel — they were given 
an opportunity to vent emotions 
through quasi-acceptable chan- 
nels. They responded. 

Today, the Feeling Factor 
has had to find new expressions. 
The War in Vietnam; the draft; 
the general aura of Johnsonism 
do not provide the clear-cut moral 
imperatives which instantly com- 
mand dedication. The ineffec- 
tiveness of the anti-War Move- 
ment has contributed to an over- 
all sense of fmstration. Politics 
is “out, because feeling has 
been taken from it. The rock 
has been turned over, however, 
and those, “inner voices” will no 
longer be silenced. 

Yet, in the long run, the real 
task will be integration — of find- 
ing ways to relate the emotional 
needs of students to the intel- 
lectual discipline which en- 
hances their expression and de- 
velopment. This has always been 
the task of the artist; the rest 
of us must accept it now as well. 
The essence of style is that it 
embodies form and substance. 
In the past, we were satisfied 
with form; in the psychedelic 
phase, we accept only substance. 
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Today’s Student Is The Child Of Leary 



By BOB EWEGEN 

Thr Collrflatr Pr*i« Service 

I he life of a college genera- 
tion is of short and indeterminate 
length. 

Two or three years sees a 
majority turnover. By its very 
temporary nature, the tone of 
a college generation is subject 
to swift and radical change. Such 
a change may be occurring to- 
day. 

The college students from the 
twilight of the Eisenhower years 
through the New Frontier on 
up to about 1965 were very much 
the children of Kennedy. Regard- 
less of their particular philoso- 
phical orientation, they sought 
improvement in man's condition 
through governmental change 
and public action. 

Naturally, the bulk of stu- 
dents never became massively 
involved. But what Clark Kerr 
termed the small creative minor- 
ity of leadership which sets the 
tone of each generation found 
an outlet for its aspirations in 
public affairs. 

Now the tone seems to be 
changing, from outward orienta- ‘ 
tion to inward orientation. The 
students who fueled the great 
civil rights movement, the peace 
movement, the student-rights 
movements and the other great 
student efforts of the last few 
years seem to be disappearing, 
growing inactive, or losing in- 
fluence. Their replacements are 
inwardly oriented, not outward- 
ly. They seek outlets for their 
dreams in personal exploration 
rather than public involvement. 
The children of Kennedy are 
giving way to the children of 
Leary. 

There are many possible rea- 
sons for this change. Many of 
the thrilling dreams of the past 
few years are today destroyed 
or mired down. The civil rights 
movement is bogged down amidst 
a primordial swamp of “Black 
Power” demagogues and the old 
“White Power” cretins. The goal 
of racial harmony and human 
progress looks further away now 
than it did in the fifties. 

The peace movement is suf- 
fering a kind of emotional paraly- 
sis. Regardless of the petitions, 
teach-ins, demonstrations and 
political work, the war continues 
to grow ever larger and more 
brutal. The fire is feeding its 
own draft, the war is creating 
a warhawk spirit that strangles 
any rational arguments for peace. 
It is as if the war is obeying 



the old Russian maxim that when 
enough men arc armed “the guns 
begin to speak of their own ac- 
cord.” 

The Great Society programs, 
which once offered a new out- 
let to idealism, are now waylaid 
by the demands of the military 
machine and bogged down in 
gutter politics. 

The draft hangs over students’ 
heads as the “third inevitable” 
and it now seems impossible to 
many students to plan their own 
lives or contribute meaningfully 
to human welfare. 

Perhaps these factors are the 
social backdrop which is pro- 
ducing the children of I^eary. 
If it seems impossible to find 
a better life through outward, 
socially directed action, per- 
haps students feel the only al- 
ternative is to withdraw and find 
Valhalla within their own inner 
self with the help of a sugar 
cube. 

This, of course, is the other 
factor, the spread ofLSD. Simple* 
to manufacture, inqxissible to 
detect within the human system, 
LSD offers the way to an inter- 
nal paradise for the children of 
Leary. 

The web of laws slowly be- 
ginning to surround LSD may 
simply be another “noble ex- 
periment” with even less chance 

of success. 

Prohibition failed against al- 
cohol, which is incredibly easier 
to find. A quart of John Barley- 
corn can stone two men. A quart 
of “acid” can stone a major 
city. Even marijuana, far weak- 
er than LSD and probably less 
harmful than alcohol, is simple 
to control compared to LSD. 

So the children of Leary can 
confidently expect to have at 
least the back door of their para- 
dise ajar if they wish to enter. 
The question is then, will they 
enter, in what numbers, and what 
will happen to society as a re- 
sult. 

The most dangerous thing 
about LSD is that the intense 
personal expansion and discovery, 
it produces seem to dull interest 
in the outside world. The children 
•of Kennedy, anxious to remake 
a nation, carefully planned their 
tactics, chose their issues and to' 
a degree played the game of 
realpolitik with its inevitable 
overtones of public relations and 
subtle compromise. * 

The children of I^eary merely 
state their own summum bonum 
to the world, scorn anyone who 
remains “straight” and regard 
the necessary alliances and com- 
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Office and Plant 
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1 Hour Cleaning 
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promises of politics as "selling 
out.” Above all, the children of 
Kennedy sought to communicate. 
The children of Leary wish only 
to proclaim their own reality 
and care little if they are under- 
stood by those who have never 
shared their religious experience. 

The children of Kennedy have 
not yet departed. But if this is 
indeed a transitional stage they 
may walk beside the children of 



Leary for some time to comr. 
Yet inevitably their paths must 
someday diverge. 

An inner Camelot does not 
•wipe out a Watts. A week-end 
“trip” does not erase poverty. 
The road to a private paradise 
and a public New Frontier can- 
not always coincide. 

The motto of the children of 
Kennedy was, "Ask not what 
you country can do for you, 



ask what you can do for your 
country. The slogan of the 
children of I^ary is simply. Ask 
only what you can do for your 



The two standards are in deep 
conflict, and both are beamed 
at the college generation. The 
one accepted by this generation 
may well set the tone of Ameri- 
can life for decades to come. 



Demand For Human Qualities 



By ED SCHWARTZ 

The Collrf late Preat Service 

“Back to school” magazine 
articles do not generally produce 
significant insights into contem- 
porary education, but this year’s 
Newsweek contribution may be 
something of an exception. 

Referring to an almost, “psy- 
chedelic” temperament on col- 
lege campuses this fall, the ar- 
ticle cites a new wave of intro- 
spection, reminiscent of the 
apathy of the ‘50s. What began 
as a burst of energetic progres- 
sivism in 1963 and 1964, is ending 
as an acute melancholia in 1966. 
Even the peace marchers are be- 
ginning to wonder. 

There’s a certain truth to these 
observations. One could detect 
the spirit at virtually every stu- 
dent gathering of the late sum- 
mer. The NSA National Student 
Congress was considerably less 
volatile than those of recent 
years; there was more sullenness 
than fervor. Reports from the an- 
nual gathering of the Students 
for a Democratic Society empha- 
sized a growing feeling of frusta- 
tion, even despair. 

Four separate workshops of 
the United States Youth Coun- 
cil— an inter-organizational con- 
federation of religious, political, 
and service groups — ended up 
asking what they were doing 
there at all. Young Americans 
for Freedom dropped its Political 
Action Committee, deciding to 
focus on high school recruitment. 

The same spirit permeates the 
campus itself. To be sure, there 
is an unparalled interest in edu- 
cational reform and spurts of 
life from former coldbeds of si- 
lence. Nonetheless, the idea 
which seems to intrigue students 
the most is that of the “T- 
Group” — Sensitivity Training 
Sessions which involve explora- 
tion into the innermost thoughts 
and feeling of the participants. 
And the brooding has developed 
its morbid side— Moderator mag- 
azine predicts 1,000 student sui- 
cides this year. 

The Moderator story, unfortu- 
nately , was more descriptive than 
analytical — kind of a guided tour 
of campus psychoses. One quo- 
tation from a report on the NSA 
Student Stress Conference last 
year, however, focuses on a cen- 
tral part of the problem: “Our 
solution is to inject into the 
system more human qualities, 



the most obvious of which is 
emotion ...” Why load us with 
superficial principles and ideals, 
obviously less important than a 
$14,000-a-year job and tenure? 
"We want ideas that are worth 
some passion.” 

Feelings— that’s the key. The 
present generation of students 
wants to feel. Furthermore, they 
are attempting to do so in a 
culture which makes the exer- 
cise of emotion extremely diffi- 
cult. Hence, the transition from 
politics to psychology cannot be 
considered a “new” trend. It 
is, rather, a new phase in a 
general pattern of development 
on the campus of the ‘60s. 

Ed Friedenberg’s “Coming of 
Age In America” documents 
many reasons why, in terms of 
their high school experience, col- 
lege students might seek, or 
avoid, overt expression of emo- 
tion. The high school, he finds, 
is “like a bad book: sentimen- 
tal, extrinsically motivated, and 
intellectually dishonest.” The 
poor are told to shut up— they’re 
“uncouth;” the rich are told 
to pipe down— they ’re “spoiled;” 
the middle class is told to “be 
reasonable;” “be mature; ” “‘be 
a gentleman;’’ “be quiet.” 

When the admonitions are 
reinforced by the good old “com- 
petitive spirit,” and an elaborate 
structure of rules, they serve to 
stifle openness of any kind. 
“What comes out,” Friedenberg 
observes, “is uniform, bland and 
creamy, yet retains, in a form 
difficult to detect, all the hostile 
or toxic ingredients of the orig- 
inal mixture.” 



The “original mixture,” was 
stirred up a bit in the early 
‘60s. Needless to say, Kennedy 
was a major factor in legitima- 
tizing the passions of youth. The 
Civil Rights Movement played 
a large part— demonstrating, as 
it did, the results of our indif- 
ference to a large segment of the 
population. The opportunity for 
direct involvement provided 
added impetus. Students were 
allowed to feel — they were given 
an opportunity to vent emotions 
through quasi-acceptable chan- 
nels. They responded. 

Today, the Feeling Factor 
has had to find new expressions. 
The War in Vietnam; the draft; 
the general aura of Johnsonism 
do not provide the clear-cut moral 
imperatives which instantly cont- 
mand dedication. The ineffec- 
tiveness of the anti-War Move- 
ment has contributed to an over- 
all sense of frustration. Politics 
is “out,” because feeling has 
been taken from it. The rock 
has been turned over, however, 
and those, “inner voices” will no 
longer be silenced. 

Yet, in the long run, the real 
task w ill be integration — of find- 
ing ways to relate the emotional 
needs of students to the intel- 
lectual discipline which en- 
hances their expression and de- 
velopment. This has always been 
the task of the artist; the rest 
of us must accept it now as well. 
The essence of style is that it 
embodies form and substance. 
In the past, we were satisfied 
with form; in the psychedelic 
phase, we accept only substance. 



SOMETHING NEW IN LEXINGTON 

(5V Internal STEAK HOUSE 

Imperial Shopping Center — Waller Avenue 

(Next to the Jockey Club) 

SERVING THE FINEST IN STEAKS & CHOPS 
at reasonable prices! 

OPEN DAILY — 10 a m. to 10 p m. 

OPEN SUNDAY — 11 a m. to 8 p.m. 

Plate Lunches served daily — 11a.m. -7 p.m. 

Steak House SPECIAL 



STEAK DINNER, with FRENCH FRIES, 
SALAD and HOT ROLLS 



$ 1.29 
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NEXUS 



Presents the second in a series of 
WEDNESDAY EVENING TOPIC FORUMS 

Topic No. 2 

Free Speech In The College Community 

Participating Panel Members: 

Mr. Alvin L. Goldman, Assistant Professor of Law, U. of K. 
Dr. Frank Marini, Assistant Professor Political Science, U.ofK. 

WEDNESDAY EVENNG 8:00 p.m., OCT. 26th 

NEXUS COFFEEHOUSE 412 ROSE ST., LEXINGTON 
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Dorm Tournament 
Enter* 2ml Hound 
At S /torts (enter 

First round play of the dorm- 
itory intramural football tourn- 
ament, began at the Sports Cen- 
ter fields last Thursday with sec- 
ond round action starting today 
with three games on tap. 

Three teams from HagginHall 
scored wins with Haggin C2 scor- 
ing an 18-13 upset over Breck- 
inridge 4, a member of the Ker- 
nel’s Top Ten. Other Haggin win- 
ners were B3 with a 20-0 win 
over Coopcrstown Fox 2 and Cl 
Ol cr B1 13-6. 

Cooperstown K night 3 downed 
neighboring Fox 3 15-6 while 

Cooperstown Cobb Hm.sr 

blanked Knight 2 14-0. 

Breckinridge 1 used a first 
down advantage to gain a win 
out of a 6-6 tie with Donovan 
Rear 2 while Breckinridgc3 claim- 
ed a dose 8-7 win from Haggin 
D3 and D4. 

In the other first round games, 
Donovan 1 rear dumped Don- 
ovan 4 Rear 12-7 and Donovan 
4 Front slipped by Haggin C4 
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ACREE S BARBER SHOPS 

ALL STYLES 

9231/2 S. Lime and 1533 Eastland Pkwy. 



l\oise Hurts 

Too much crowd noise when the 
quarterback is trying to call sig- 
nals will cost any team in a 
manner illustrated by this car- 
toon. The rule is in effect for 
all SEC games. 



Here are 7 knotty problems 
facing the Air Force: 
can you help us solve one? 





4. Space orientation. The orbital prob- 
lems of a spacecraft, including its ability 
to maneuver over selected points on the 
earth, are of vital importance to the mili- 
tary utilization of space. There are plenty 
of assignments for young Air Force physi- 
cists in this area. 



1. Repairs in space. If something goes 
wrong with a vehicle in orbit, how can it 
be fixed? Answers must be found, if large- 
scale space operations are to become a 
reality. For this and other assignments Air 
Force scientists and engineers will be 
called on to onswer in the next few years, 
we need the best brains available. 

2. Lunar landing. The 

exact composition of 
the lunar surface, as 
well as structural 
and propulsion char- 
acteristics of the space 
vehicle, enter into 

this problem Important study remains to 
be done— and, as an Air Force officer, 
you could be the one to do it! 

3. Life-support biology. The filling of 
metabolic needs over very extended peri- 
ods of time in space is one of the most 

fascinating subjects that 

Air Force scientists are in- 5. Synergetic piano changing. The abil- 
vestigating The results •*¥ a spacecraft to change altitude can 
promise to hove vital ram- also be crucial to space operations. Where 
ifications for our life on hut in the Air Force could Sc B s get the 
earth, as well os in outer chonc « 'o work on such fascinating proj- 
jp OCe acts right at the start of their coreers ? 





AIR FORCE ROTC DEPARTMENT 
ROOM 203 BARKER HALL 
Esr. 2507 / 2508 
Lt. / Col. John E. Dclap 





6. Space propulsion. As our 

space flights cover greater 
and greater distances, pro- „ 

pulsion— more than any- + 

thing else— will become the A * 

limiting factor. New fuels * {£" 

and new propulsion tech- A Lg 
niques must be found, if we 
are to keep on exploring F" 

the mysteries of space And A 

may well be an An Force ^B|l| 
on uv. gri- 

lie big 

breakthrough 1 

7. Pilot performance. 

Iriiportur t tests must Still be 

(viols ol manned aero- 

spacecraft will react to 
long periods away from M 

the earth. Of course ^ 

not every new Air /* 

Force officer be- * 
comes involved in research and develop- 
ment right away. But where the most ex- 
citing advances are 
taking place, young 

pilots, and engineers 
are on the scene 

A good way to start is through Air 
Force ROTC. Superior students may qual- 
ify for Air Force scholarships. Many col- 
leges and universities also have a special 
2-year Air Force. ROTC program. For de- 
tails, contact your nearest Air Force rep- 
resentative. 



PHIL STRAW, sports editor I 

L ^hn^press row 

Kentucky may have lost iu the confines of Sanford Stadium 
at Athens Saturday but the students of the University of Georgia 
lost a little as well in the column under the heading of “good 
sport smanship." 

Granted this is a well-worn phrase which floats in and out 
of athletic conversations every year and one so completely un- 
dcfinablc that no one really pays much attention toward con- 
structing a decent criterion for it in the first place. 

However, from the time the Wildcats arrived until the hours 
of departure, a pretty good definition of what “good sportsman- 
ship isn’t was neatly forged out by some members of the Bulldog 
student body. 

This isn’t to say all who attend Georgia aren’t “good sports’’ 
when it comes to football, for that would be as ridiculous as 
saying everyone who wears white is a good guy. 

But a few off-field performances that fell before Wildcat eyes 
this past weekend would hardly win those who took part a place 
in Emily Post’s latest effort on etiquette at football games. 

“You know, it’s kinda funny,” radio commentator Claude 
Sullivan said Saturday with a puzzled tone in his usually steady 
voice, “every time someone comes down here to play it seems 
as though their bench just happens to end up in front of the 
student section.” 

It may have been “hilarious” for the fans to watch those in 
the student section bombard the visitors with verbal air attacks 
and an occasional downpour of litter, but it was Georgia, not 
UK, who drew the unsportsmanlike conduct penalty of 15 yards 
after a mixup on a Georgia out of bounds play. 

A Georgia player was tackled near the Kentucky bench and 
some trouble along the sideline resulted. 

As the referee marched off the 15 yards of the penalty, the 
Kentucky team because the subject of flying paper cups and pro- 
grams in such mass that had Susie Spotless been on the scene, 
she’d surely have had a heart attack. 

On Friday the bus carrying the Cats to the practice field 
passed a Bulldog version of fraternity row' and was hit with 
drinks and other debris. 

And on Friday night, at an hour when all “good people” 
should have been in bed, the songs and other consequences, that 
make for successful parties were so loud that many Kentucky 
players found it hard to sleep. 

Sullivan said on the radio the next day that police had to 
he called in to finally curtail the demonstrations near the motel 
in which the Cats were lodged for the visit. 

Before the start of the current football season “Tonto” Coleman, 
commissioner of the Southeastern Conference sent to the student 
newspapers of the league an outline describing the action that 
would be taken by referees if they believed the noise and fan 
conduct got out of hand during a game. 

This generally results in the teams not being able to hear 
the signals of the quarterback at the line of scrimmage. 

The referee then leaves it up to the quarterback for a moment 
to quiet the fans, which is usually done by raising the anus 
and hands in a fashion similar to the signal for that of a touch- 
down. 

After that, it is simple; either the fans hush up or they don’t, 
and it’s five yards if they choose the latter. 

As to what the proper level of noise should be, that is a 
matter to be decided by the referee. If he feels the fans have 
not simmered down enough to carry on the game in proper fashion, 
then the team from the loud-mouth school will be penalized. 

As to how a school could be penalized for tossing beer cups 
at buses or a party whose noise drifts into quiet hotel halls, is 
beyond any answer except to grin and hear it at this time. 



SUPPORT THE ADVERTISERS WHO 
PATRONIZE THE KERNEL 




AIA and ART CLUB INVITE UK TO ATTEND 
COSTUME AND MASK 

beaux arts Itall 

Most Unbelievable Hall ” 

Featuring . . . 

mag SEVEN 

8:30, OCTOBER 29— NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY, Old Fronkort Pike 

TICKETS: Kennedy's, Wallace's, UK Book Store, Architecture Depart- 
ment, and Art Department. 




YOU HAVEN'T BEEN EVERYWHERE, UNLESS YOU'VE BEEN TO 



Little John's 

* (Formerly The Blue Os) 

ROARING 20's RESTAURANT 

OPEN 24 HOURS 

WEST MAIN STREET — MEADOWTHORPE SHOPPING CENTER 







HAWAII ARE’S 



OPEN 10 TIL 9 



The Man from 
Interwoven® 
talks about his 
Sportloif socks 

[What every young man should 
know about his athletic socks.] 



Tt$vc<* r 

r. 



yellowish color. 

2. It gets even whiter the more 
it’s washed. 

3. A great athletic sock doesn't itch 
or cause allergy reactions, 

4. It doesn’t shrink, even in a 
washing machine. 

5 . And it dries pronto. 

(Who has time to w^jitjfor it?) 

Are the socks you v£"got on 
| guilty on any of these counts? X. 
fk Then they’re not ’Sportlon’— the A 
Wk great athletic sock from InterwgH 
Hr OrlorT acrylic and nylon, 

WL sizes 9 to 14. Only $1.00/ 

Another hne product of Raytet-Roth. 



Advantage Of Head Start Soon Lost, Study Finds 



From Combined Dlupatche* 

WASHINGTON - Educa- 
tional advantages gained by a 
pre-school child in the govern- 
ment’s (xipular Head Start pro- 
gram tend to disappear six to 
eight months after he has started 
his regular schooling, a major 
study has concluded. 

The report also provides con- 
siderable evidence that Head 
Start children — at least those 
from minority groups surveyed 
in New York City— are more dam- 
aged by poor kindergarten teach- 
ing than their classmates who 
have not had benefit of the pro- 
gram. 

The study was directed by 
Dr. Max Wolff, senior research 
sociologist at the Center for Ur- 
ban Education in New York, 
and was sponsored by the Fren- 
kauf Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Yeshiva University. 

To test the enduring effects 



The study also found that 
either because of poor teaching 
or fallacies in the curriculum 
in the public schools, many ad 
vantages of pre-schooling are 
rapidly dissipated. This finding 
led Dr. Wolff to conclude: 

Head Start cannot substitute 
for long-overdue improvement of 
education in the elementary 
schools which have failed the 
Negro and Puerto Hican chil- 
dren. It can only prepare them 
to reap the full benefits of bet- 
ter education when it is pro- 
vider!. 

The survey team developed 
four main criteria to compare 



of Head Start, Dr. Wolff and 
his colleagues surveyed 551 chil- 
dren in M) kindergarten classes in 
four New York public elementary 
schools. 

Teacher evaluations, inter- 
views, classroom observations, 
and written tests were among 
a variety of measuring tools used. 

The report concludes that en- 
thusiasm for Head Start, one of 
the anti-poverty program's lar- 
gest and most popular projects, 
is undiminished among parents 
and teachers. Moreover, it con- 
firms that Head Start enriches 
the pre-school child and leaves 
him with an unmistakable 
‘thirst’ for knowledge. 
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Interwoven Socks 

Are now available 



DISCRIMINATING 

CLOTHING 
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Blood Donations 
Are Requested 
For Robert Amyx 

Additional blood donations 
have been requested for Robert 
Amyx, second semester sopho- 
more who was severely beaten at 
his Rose Lane apartment several 
weeks ago, suffering a minor con- 
cussion and irritation of a hemo- 
philia condition. 

Donors are asked to contact 
the head pathologist in the Clin- 
ical Pathology Department, 
fourth floor of the Medical Cen- 
ter. 

Blood is needed both for Amyx 
himself and to rebuild the Med- 
ical Center’s supply. Type O 
blood is preferred, but any type 
will be accepted. 

Amyx said that 10-12 more 
units were needed for his con- 
dition. He was released from the 
hospital Wednesday, Sept. 28, six 
days after he and three others 
were beaten by four unknown 
assailants. 



CLASSIFIED 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed In The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
as a qualifying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 



FOR MALE 



FOR SALE —Electric guitar with tre- 
molo arm and case. Only 4 mo. old, 
$75. Phone 255-3275. 2102t 



FOR SALE — 1903 New Moon Ex- 
pando in Suburban Park, 10x50. 2- 
bedrooms. wall to wall carpet; awn- 
ing and lawn shed. Small down 
payment and $70.21 monthly pay- 
ment. Call ext. 2210 or 252-0341 after 
5 p.m. 2405t 



FOR RENT 



FOR RENT Jamestown— 2 bedroom 
Townhouse Apts. Heat and water 
furnished. Private patios, all amen- 
ities, unfurnished only. Model open. 
Bill Bishop, 200-0777. 2200 Richmond 
Road. 20S-thru-N 2 



TYPING 



WILL DO TYPING. Call 277-0040 



21021 



MISCELLANEOUS 



MOTHER, experienced with children, 
would like to care for infant or 
toddler in her home. (South*. 270 
4002 . 2402t 



PERSON AI. 



The widest selection 
of Interwoven Socks 



C. 1 WILL YIELD Saturday. Your 
terms, if vou honor your promise. B. 

2402t 



AMD COMPANY INC 
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WALLACE’S 

WANTS TO ACQUAINT YOU WITH OUR EXPANDED 

RECORD 

DEPARTMENT 

SO WE ARE HAVING ANOTHER DEPARTMENT-WIDE 







TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 26, 27 

%«F *“ 



Price 



(Sale Prices run from 59c up) 

ON ALL RECORDS CARRIED IN STOCK 

• Top 55 Pop 45's 

• LP Albums in Jazz, Pops, Classics, Folk 

• More than 3,000 LP Albums to choose from top name brand labels. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SALE TO BUY YOUR FAVORITE RECORDS AT 

THESE LOW LOW PRICES 



List Price 


Wallace's Sale Price 


List Price 


Wallace's Sale Price 


$ .98 


45 s $ .79 


$ 7.69 


$ 5.19 


$ .99 


$ .59 


$ 9.96 


$ 6.49 


$1.98 


$1.49 


$11.96 


$ 7.79 


$2.39 


$1.69 


$14.94 


$ 9.69 


$2.89 


$1.99 


$17.94 


$11.79 


$3.79 


$2.59 


$19.92 


$12.99 


$4.79 


$3.29 


$25.00 


$16.19 


$5.79 


$3.89 







M e Look Forward To Seeing You On The Mezzanine at: 

WALLACE’S 

BOOK STORE 

" Always First With The Most” 

385 South Lime Phone 252-8753 




